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HISTORIC SKETCH OF CHURCH MUSIC, 

Condensed from Alexandre Charon's " Principes 

de Composition." 

Music, very generally cultivated by the Greeks, 
was equally esteemed by the Romans, in the reigns 
of some of their first emperors ; some of whom, 
particularly Caligula and Nero, piqued themselves 
upon excelling in this art, and on obtaining the 
public prizes for it. After the death of Nero, 
music, which under his reign had enjoyed the 
greatest encouragement, from that moment sen- 
sibly declined. But what it particularly concerns 
us to remark is, the influence that music received 
from its admission into the religious ceremonies 
of the first Christians, who alone have trans- 
mitted to us all the ancient practical music with 
which we are acquainted. It is well known that, 
in their assemblies, every person present joined 
in chanting the different parts of the liturgy, that 
is to say, the hymns and psalms, &c. This chant- 
ing must, of necessity, have been of the most 
simple and easy description, being sung in chorus, 
without any preparation, by people who, generally 
speaking, had not the least idea of music, and who 
professed also, in every thing, to observe the 
greatest simplicity. Another cause which, no 
doubt, contributed to denaturalize the ancient 
music, was the manner in which it was first set, 
in Christian churches, to a semi-barbarous prose, 
or to a still more barbarous poetry. The result 
was, that the rhythm of their music being derived 
solely from the words, it retained but a slight 
impression of any sort of measure, and was gene- 
rally drawled out in slow and unequal time, to a 
language without harmony. Nevertheless, even 
in this state of degradation, it still retained some 
constituent rules, and a certain variety in its 
changes and character, which rendered it capable 
of being applied to other kinds of performances. 

During the four first centuries of the Christian 
church, the state of music is not known with pre- 
cision. The principles were, at the expiration of 
that time, probably still the same as from the 
beginning, at least if we may judge from a treatise 
of St. Augustine ; but it appears that the practice 
of ecclesiastical chanting was then falling into 
great confusion, which induced St. Ambrose, who 
was consecrated Archbishop of Milan in 374, to 
undertake to give a fixed constitution to church 
music. These two holy fathers were, as their 
works prove, great amateurs of the art ; and we 
still possess, in the Latin church, both the music 
and words of a piece of their composition, which 
is admired even to the present time, and has 
met with a success equalling that of the chef- 



d'ceuvres of more modern masters ; I allude to 
the celebrated canticle of the " Te Deum." We 
have no other specimen of St. Ambrose's peculiar 
constitution of the chant ; and, indeed, on exa- 
mining the chants of the Milanese church, we 
find no obvious difference from that of other 
churches. It appears, however, that St. Ambrose 
actually left some degree of musical rhythm, in 
which, however, Pope Gregory, who flourished 
two hundred years after, far surpassed him. The 
musical system of St. Gregory will be found de- 
tailed in a paper on that subject (ante pages 3 
and 16, Vol. 2, Musical Times) ; and we need 
not repeat what we have there stated, and shall 
only observe, that with the intention of simplifying 
music, St. Gregory substituted the Eoman letters 
in place of the more complicated GreeTt notes. 
Not satisfied with having formed this code of 
musical doctrine, he maintained and propagated 
it, by the establishment of a school for young 
orphans, who were brought up as singers for the 
different Christian churches. 

To enable us to continue the history of music 
with some regularity, it is requisite to notice those 
nations who will soon be found to act a principal 
part in the history. Long previous to the period 
of which we have been speaking, that is to say, 
in the time of the Roman republic, and during 
the whole duration of the Roman empire, that 
nation was disturbed by the irruptions of swarms 
of barbarians. Whilst the government continued 
wise and vigorous, these attempts were easily 
repelled ; but when, with the children of Theo- 
dosius, cowardice and imbecility mounted the 
throne, the barbarians found but few obstacles to 
oppose them, and, inundating whole provinces of 
the empire, soon reduced them to submission. 
It may easily be imagined, that, in the midst of 
such revolutions, the arts were entirely neglected, 
amongst which music suffered greatly ; so that, 
at the commencement of the sixth century, when 
the whole western empire was become barbarous, 
its music was entirely reduced to the chants of 
the church, and the national songs of these bar- 
barians. But the Goths who settled in Italy 
cultivated the arts, and soon began to imitate the 
enlightened manners of the people whom they 
had subdued. From that time the Roman school 
of music shone with renewed lustre ; and about 
the same time we find Clovis, king of France, 
requesting Theodoric to send him a musician. 
Theodoric, wishing to please the king, sent him 
the singer Aicorede, who had been selected as the 
best, by the learned Boethius, whom Theodoric 
afterwards caused to be beheaded. " On the 
arrival of this musician and instrumental per- 
former," observes William du Peyrat, in his 
researches on the king of France's chapel, " Clo- 
vis's priests and singers formed themselves after 
his style, and sang with greater gentleness and 
sweetness ; having, also, learnt to perform on 
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various instruments, this great monarch used 
them ever after at divine service ; which practice 
was continued under all his successors to the end 
of that generation : thus, it appears, music was 
much in use at the courts of our first sovereigns." 
The Roman chant was first introduced into 
England by the monk St. Augustine, (whom St. 
Gregory had commissioned to preach the Chris- 
tian religion in this country, about the year 590,) 
and some few years later was propagated in 
Germany by St. Boniface of Mentz, who is con- 
sidered as the apostle of that country. Amongst 
so many different nations, the national taste 
tended, of course, sooner or later, to corrupt and 
denaturalize the primitive purity of the Roman 
chant. With regard to France, we have a 
positive confirmation of this fact by an ancient 
anecdote, inserted in the annals of the Franks, 
and which occurred under the reign of Charle- 
magne. This prince being at Rome in 787, to 
celebrate the festival of Easter, a quarrel arose 
whilst he was there between the Roman and 
French singers ; the latter affirming their singing 
to be superior to that of the former, who in their 
turn accused the French of having corrupted the 
Gregorian chant. The dispute was carried before 
the emperor, who decided it by the following 
question : " Declare to us," said that prince to 
his singers, " which is most pure, water drawn 
from its source, or that which is taken from a 
distant stream?" " Water from its source," replied 
the singers. "Well, then," said the emperor, 
" return to the original source of St. Gregory, of 
whom you have evidently corrupted the chant." 
The prince then requested the pope to give him 
some singers, who would correct the defects of 
the French singers. The pope immediately de- 
puted two very learned singers, named Theodore 
and Benoit, to undertake this office, and gave 
them antiphonaries noted by St. Gregory himself. 
One of these singers the emperor placed at 
Soissons, and the other at Metz, commanding all 
the French singers to correct their books from 
theirs, and to learn singing as well as instru- 
mental accompaniment of them. Though this 
command met with some obstacles from the ob- 
stinacy or incapacity of the various singers, yet 
the Roman chant which Charlemagne thus es- 
tablished in France continued generally in use 
till the commencement of the eighteenth century; 
about which time the French bishops took it in 
their heads to reform the liturgy, and conse- 
quently the church music. This attempt suc- 
ceeded, though, with regard to chanting, its 
effects were deplorable ; for being now left almost 
entirely to the management of ignorant people, 
devoid of taste, and even, at times, to illiterate 
schoolmasters, they substituted for the Roman 
chant, (which, notwithstanding its extreme sim- 
plicity, had always retained some sort of rhythm,) 
they substituted, I repeat, a slovenly and insipid 



style of church music, which indeed had little 
more of singing than the name. I must here 
avow the wish that at the next reformation of the 
French liturgy, which it appears is to take place 
sooner or later, "the Roman plain-chant may be 
substituted for these miserable compositions, and 
re-established in those rights of which it should 
never have been deprived. It was about the 
same period, that is to say, in the reign of Pepin, 
father of Charlemagne, that organs were first in- 
troduced in the west. In 757, the emperor of 
the east, (Constantine Copronimus) sent one to 
that prince, who presented it to the church of St. 
Corneille, at Compiegne. They soon became 
universally used in the churches of France, Italy, 
and England. The organ was at that time very 
little understood, and was exclusively confined to 
the performance of the regal, which is now no 
longer known ; though its introduction is not the 
less remarkable from the influence which this 
instrument has at all times possessed over the 
progress of the art, as we shall presently perceive. 

To be continued. 



MAHON ON MUSIC. 
(From the Spectator.) 

A phrenologist would say that Lord Mahon has the 
organ of music small ; but it may also be said that he 
cannot have used his opportunities for noting the 
operation of aesthetical influences in the practical 
business of life. In a recent debate on convict trans- 
portation, paying a complement to the zeal and ability 
which had "suggested measures of great practical utility 
for the_ reform of convicts," Lord Mahon selected 
one point to prove that all Captain Maconochie's 
recommendations were not to be received with implicit 
confidence : he said the House would never concur in 
the proposition "that double the amount spent for 
books of instruction should be laid out for the appli- 
ances for teaching music ; on the moral effect of which 
Captain Maconochie had dwelt with some force." 

Of course Lord Mahon does not mean that the 
relative money price signifies much. It is to be ob- 
served, that while books and the appliances for reading 
and writing have been reduced to a very low scale of 
prices, music, its instruments and publications, have 
been kept at a high rate of prices by the arbitrary rule 
of a mistaken self-interest. It is quite lately that 
attempts have been made to break through these rules ; 
and it is only within a few months that Mr. Alfred 
Novello of Dean Street ventured to break quite 
through the convention of the trade, and to bring into 
it the principles of an enlightened commercial policy.* 
Price, in musical matters, has hitherto been no index 
of quality or intrinsic value. 

What we understand from Lord Mahon's language 
is, that music is a thing to be slighted, and of no great 
account among men of practical wisdom. He should 
know, however, that it has been found by the most 
practical men as the most useful auxiliary to disci- 
Continued on Page 59. 



* Mr. Novello has put forth his "reasons" in a little tract, remark- 
able among trading circulars far sound sense and broad views stated 
in clear and excellent language. 



